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Art. XL — critical NOTICES. 

1 . — A Greek Reader, for the Use of Schools ; containing Se- 
lections in Prose and Poetry, with English JVotes and 
a Lexicon. Adapted particularly to the Greek Gram- 
mar of E. A. Sophocles, A. M. By C. C. Felton, 
A. M., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Har- 
vard University. Hartford, Conn. : H. Huntington, 
Jr. 12mo. pp. 442. 

One cannot help being struck, in looking over the pages 
of this book, with the difference between the standards of 
American scholarship now, and in the days removed from 
us by only one generation. Forty years ago, a boy who had 
studied the New Testament in the original, had read Greek 
enough to secure his admission into any of our colleges. 
The first advance was made at Cambridge, we believe, by 
requiring an additional examination in Dalzel's " Collectanea 
Minora " ; for which, in 1824, Professor Everett's edition of 
Jacobs'S " Greek Reader" was substituted; the Four Gospels, 
by a further change, taking the place of the whole of the New 
Testament. And now, as the Cambridge Catalogue just pub- 
lished informs us, Jacobs is to be dropped, and Professor Fel- 
ton's " Reader " adopted in its place. Thus has the amount 
of study requisite for admission into that University been vir- 
tually doubled three times within the last half century. And 
we catch no hint of a disposition to stop here ; but we ven- 
ture to hope, in view of the merits of the book before us, that 
further advances, for a long time at least, will be made by 
addition, and not by substitution. 

We cannot regret, on the whole, that the old " Greek 
Reader " is likely to be supplanted in the public favor. How- 
ever superior in some respects that selection may have been 
to the manuals it superseded, we think we can see many rea- 
sons, besides the propriety of increasing the amount of clas- 
sical study in the schools, for giving it up in favor of Pro- 
fessor Felton's compilation. For not only will a boy on 
entering college, after being drilled in the new book, Isnow 
about twice as much Greek as under the former arrange- 
ment, but his knowledge will be drawn from much purer 
sources. In this lies its great superiority over the " Reader" 
of Jacobs. Instead of filling up his pages with extracts 
from Plutarch, and other writers who lived centuries after 
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the most flourishing period of Grecian literature, Professor 
Felton has with great judgment and taste well nigh confined 
his selections to early writers who are models of style in 
their respective departments. Xenophon, Thucydides, He- 
rodotus, and Lysias, we doubt not, will on all hands be al- 
lowed to have been purer writers, and better authority 
for the classical use of the Greek language, than Strabo 
and Plutarch. And from those four authors, more than half 
of the text of the new manual is taken. The pseudo-jEsop 
and Lucian are happily chosen as adequate representatives 
of the later writers. The selections in verse are equally 
judicious. None of them will present very serious difficulties 
to the learner, and yet the poetical literature of Greece hard- 
ly affords brighter gems. It was the editor's aim to give an 
adequate specimen from each important department ; and 
here also the new has a decided superiority over the old 
" Greek Reader," in which only a few epic verses were giv- 
en. Homer, Anacreon, Sappho, Simonides, Callistratus, Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes, and Moschus, all contribute something 
to these pages. 

The extracts are illustrated by a sufiiciently large body 
of notes, in which we are glad to see that Professor Felton 
gives in to none of the fashionable extravagances of the day. 
He takes it for granted, that the boy into whose hands his 
book is to come, will know something ; and accordingly does 
not consider it necessary to proffer his aid on all occasions. 
And we cannot but think him entirely right in this respect. 
If a boy always receives assistance, how is he ever to learn 
the great art of teaching himself? He ought to be left to 
his own resources, wherever he can by ordinary diligence 
master the difficulties of his author. But, in the virtual as- 
sumption that those for whom he writes are beyond the need 
of many explanations. Professor Felton is also careful to 
avoid the mistake of supposing a greater proficiency than 
the truth would be likely to warrant. 

The notes upon each extract are preceded by a biographi- 
cal sketch of its author, conveying in an easy and attractive 
style a great amount of information. Thus notice is taken 
of all the valuable results which modern criticism has arriv- 
ed at, when employed upon the jEsopic fables and Homeric 
poems. And all is told with so much simplicity and clear- 
ness, as to be brought within the comprehension of boys of 
moderate capacity on the lowest forms. A vocabulary, which 
supersedes the necessity of purchasing a separate lexicon, 
is appended. Besides such definitions as belong to the dif- 
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ferent words in their places in the text, secondary cases and 
tenses are given; and, what is of hardly less value, compound 
and derived words are referred to their roots, which are also 
accompanied by translations. 

If we have seemed to speak unfavorably of the " Greek 
Reader " of Jacobs in what precedes, we conceive that we ^ 
have merely discharged a duty to Professor Felton, and to ' 
the public, in entering upon a comparison from which but 
one verdict could result. In an age distinguished by the 
multiplication of school-books beyond all precedent, one who 
puts forth a new one can hardly be justified, unless a decided 
case of inadequateness is made out against that formerly in 
use. And we have thought it right to say thus much in com- 
mendation of the new " Greek Reader," both because we es- 
teem it a book of great merit, as well as calculated to supply 
an important demand in the literary market, and because we 
hold that no real service of this kind should go without its 
acknowledgment. When a finished scholar thus foregoes for 
a period the enjoyment of the most fascinating studies, to 
toil through the drudgery of correcting Greek proof-sheets, 
and writing notes which require the most painful accuracy, 
we think it right that those, whose school and college days 
are over, should know the result, and feel to whom are due 
some of their greatest obligations in the matter of educating 
their children. 



2. — Discourse on the Objects and Importance of the JVational 
Institution for the Promotion of Science, established at 
Washington, 1840, delivered at the First .Anniversary. 
By Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, and Senior 
Director of the Institution. Washington : P. Force, 
Printer. 1841. 8vo. pp. 52. 

Mr. Poinsett's Discourse comprises a plain and sensible 
statement of the objects of the new institution at Washington, 
and a consideration of their practicability and importance. He 
manifests an intimate acquaintance with the theory and present 
condition of all the leading branches of science, and, in a style 
remarkable for chasteness, simplicity, and force, he advocates 
the methodical cultivation of them by a society, which, estab- 
lished at the seat of government, and fostered by the federal 
authorities, shall have good claim to be considered as a nation- 
al institution. Like many other observers of the condition of 



